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patible flirtations were known in London and made a bad
impression: "From Durham to Wellington . . . * people
said, "devil take it! This Disraeli must be a very impartial
spirit." "Altogether the type of friend one expects of a
Lyndhurst," added the peevish Grenville.

A fresh reverse at the poll succeeded in curing him.
Three hard lessons sufficed. Independence stood con-
demned. Disraeli had himself elected to the Carlton Club,
the heart of the Conservative camp, and decided to present
himself henceforward as a Tory candidate. At last he wore
the badge of a party.

A man's variances are always explicable enough to himself,
and Disraeli, although he had been a Radical and had turned
Conservative, prided himself in all good faith on his con-
sistency. To an outside observer, the continuity was less
evident. When the exigencies of the political campaign
led the new-made Tory to attack O'Connell, from whom
he had formerly solicited a letter of recommendation, the
Irish tribune burst into a tremendous fury. At a meeting
in Dublin a few days later, he spoke of this attack, and of his
letter, concluding amid laughter and applause: "The Jews
were once the chosen people of God. There were mis-
creants among them, however, and it must have certainly
been from one of them that Disraeli descended. He pos-
sesses just the qualities of the impenitent thief who died on
the Cross, whose name, I verily believe, must have been
Disraeli, For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended
from him, and with the impression that he is, I now forgive
the heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the
Cross."

Every newspaper in London reproduced this vivid
harangue, which afforded amusement to many people whom
Disraeli irritated. For his part, sentiments forgotten since